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WH-S 


FRINGED    GENTIANS. 


¥11 KRE  hast  thou  spent  thy  Summer, 
And  what  hast  thou  done,  my  poei? 
Was  the  muse  a  frequent  comer  ? 
Does  the  written  record  show  it  ? 

Oh,  I  went  to  the  woods  in  the  Springtime, 

And,  finding  them  so  fair, 
Staved  on  from  the  month  of  April, 

lrill  Autumn  found  me  there. 

But  as  for  the  work  that  I  went  for, 

Thou  stab'st  me  speaking  of  work, 
For  I  studied  few  plants  but  Nicotia, 

And  spent  whole  days  d  la  Tarque. 

Well  then,  when  October  came,  surely 

Thy  thought  had  a  harvest  then  ; 
I  know  all  that  Summer  of  dreaming 

Brought  something  to  thy  pen. 

Oh,  no,  I  was  gathering  gentians, 

For  Virgil  saith,  you  know, 
We  cannot  do  all  things,  all  of  us, 

So  I  let  the  Pierides  go. 

For  soon  as  the  blossom  was  budding 

That  Bryant  gave  to  fame, 
Our  meadows  were  sprinkled  with  maidens 

That  looking  for  gentians  came. 

There  was  Grace  and  Mary  and  twenty, 

Twenty — and  Carrie,  too; 
But  the  gentians  were  not  so  plenty 

As  girls  ;  for  I  found  but  two, 

And  only  one  was  fair  enough 

To  give,  my  sweet,  to  you. 

Oh,  then,  thou  still  art  a  lover. 

Methought  that  time  was  past. 
Dearest,  those  gray  hairs  cover 

Like  ashes,  one  spark  to  the  last. 

Go,  gentian  !  lift  thy  fringed  lids 

And  in  my  lady's  hand, 
Say  what  to  say  my  heart  forbids, 

But  hers  will  understand. 

Tell  her— tell  her,  if  telling 

Be  not  a  thing  profane, 
That  her  blue  eye  still  is  dwelling, 

Like  an  old  dream  on  my  brain  I 

And  still  that  dream  shall  linger 

Till  the  brain,  like  a  mid-summer  brook 
That  the  drought  has  touched  with  his  finger, 

Become  a  leafless  book ; 

And  the  fairest  eye  look  faded 

To  an  eye  whose  light  shall  be  fled, 
And  all  living  loves  be  shaded 

By  remembrance  of  the  dead. 

T.  W.  PARSONS. 


H. 


WHY  WE  HAVE  NO  SATURDAY  EEVIEWS. 


THE  London  "  Saturday  Review  "  is  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  a  type  of  a 
class  of  publications  which  until  quite  recently  has  been  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  unknown  in  America.      Its  name  is  generically  used  in  the 
title  of  this  article. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  New  York  to  establish  weekly  papers 
for  the  discussion  of  the  general  topics  of  the  clay,  and  also  of  subjects  which 
command  the  attention  of  people  only  of  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  with 
more  thought  and  consideration  than  can  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the 
columns  of  a  daily  newspaper.  The  object  is  laudable.  Such  papers  would 
seem  to  be  needed  in  a  country  in  which  there  is  so  much  reading  and  think- 
ing and  such  a  wide  diffusion  of  a  certain  degree  of  culture  as  there  is  in  ours. 
The  proprietors  of  such  papers,  if  they  were  conducted  with  ability,  might 
reasonably  expect  the  favor  and  support  of  so  large  and  so  influential  a  body 
of  readers  that  their  publications  would  become  valuable  property,  and  also 
a  power  in  the  community.  But  thus  far  none  of  these  papers  have  been 
successful.  Those  that  were  set  up  before  the  war,  which  appears  to  be  the 
great  event  from  which  hereafter  we  are  to  date,  when  they  had  been  published 
for  a  few  months  or  perhaps  had  lingered  through  a  very  few  years,  were 
abandoned  with  no  small  loss  to  all  concerned  in  tjjem  pecuniarily,  and  after  an 
existence  which  was  not  satisfactory  in  any  way,  either  to  their  contributors 
or  to  their  readers.  Yet  the  demand  in  all  the  intellectual  centres  of  the 
country  for  the  first-rate  weekly  papers  of  London — "  The  Saturday  Review," 
"  The  Spectator,"  "  Athenseum,"  etc. — is  so  large  that  one  firm  lives  chiefly 
by  importing  these  papers  to  supply  that  demand  ;  and  they  may  be  found  on 
the  counters  of  almost  all  the  principal  newsmen  in  our  chief  cities.  Even  the 
insolent  tone  of  "  The  Saturday  Review  "  during  the  war  did  not  much  dimin- 
ish its  large  circulation  in  the  United  States.  This  failure  of  the  native  pro- 
duction and  the  large  and  increasing  demand  for  the  imported  "  article  "  taken 
together  mean  something.  They  are  not  mere  accidents.  The  latter,  nay, 
the  former  too,  shows  that  the  failure  is  not  on  account  of  a  low  standard  of 
taste  in  that  particular  part  of  the  public  whose  demands  these  papers  under- 
take to  supply ;  for,  among  persons  qualified  to  judge,  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  very  great  superiority,  until  recently  at  least,  if  not  now, 
of  the  London  papers  in  every  respect.  The  failure,  hitherto,  on  the  part  of 
the  conductors  of  the  weekly  publications  in  question,  to  produce  papers  of 
sufficient  merit  to  interest  permanently  the  public  to  which  they  were  obliged 
to  look  for  support  is,  doubtless,  the  chief  reason  of  their  want  of  success ; 
but  there  is  another  of  almost  equal  importance,  which  is  paramount  in  its 
operation,  and  the  effect  of  which  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  greater  year  by 
year.  This  is  the  diffusion  in  our  country  of  cultivated  readers  over  such  a 
vast  extent  of  territory.  The  States  north  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  con- 
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tain  about  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  Great  Britain  contains  about  the 
same  number;  but,  whereas  the  latter  are  nearly  all  within  about  twelve 
hours  of  London,  or  a  little  more,  so  that  the  London  weekly  paper,  printed 
on  Friday  night,  is  distributed  all  over  the  kingdom  by  Saturday  evening,  a 
weekly  paper  published  in  New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  and  printed  on 
Friday  night,  is  not  distributed  in  Cincinnati  or  south  of  Baltimore  until  the 
beginning  of  the  following  week.  Then  it  is  not  only  "  last  week's  paper/* 
but  it  nuikfs  its  appearance  at  the  wrong  time.  Weekly  papers  are  mostly 
read  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  and  on  Sunday.  That  is  our  great 
time  for  relaxation  and  desultory  reading.  With  Monday  comes  in  the  rush 
of  the  working  w-k's  affairs;  and  so  in  many  cases,  probably  the  majority, 
the  high-class  weekly  lies  over,  day  after  day,  unread  or  half  read  until  it 
loses  its  interest.  From  the  lack  of  any  real  capital  for  our  whole  country — a 
real  capital  being  a  city  which  is  a  political,  commercial,  social  and  literary 
centre — we  have  no  authoritative  circle  of  metropolitan  society,  no  one  public 
whose  decision  settles  the  fate  of  a  book,  a  singer,  an  orator,  or  a  work  of 
art.  Consequently,  there  is  no  city  from  which  our  people  think  that  every 
thing  excellent  must  come,  and  none,  therefore,  to  which  all  who  wish  to  be 
pronounced  excellent  think  that  they  must  go.  The  society  of  our  wealthiest 
and  gayest  city,  one  of  our  oldest,  too,  New  York,  contains  many  admirable 
elements ;  but  in  its  structure  it  is  as  loose  and  flimsy  as  that  of  any  raw, 
half-baked  town  beyond  the  prairies.  And  those  towns,  some  of  them,  amid 
all  their  ruder  social  material,  contain  not  a  little  of  our  best  culture — edu- 
cated people,  whom  failing  fortunes  or  other  urgent  motives  have  sent  west- 
ward to  grow  with  the  West  into  wealth  and  strength  ;  and  in  the  cities  and 
villages  that  lie  west  of  Pittsburg  but  this  side  of  the  prairies,  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  homes  of  a  still  greater  proportion  of  people  whose  mental 
culture  has  made  their  taste  exacting.  The  number  of  well-selected  private 
libraries  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  volumes  within  the  latter  area  is  very  much 
larger  than  is  generally  supposed.  If  a  first-rate  weekly  paper  published 
at  New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia  could  be  distributed  to  these  people 
within  twenty  four  hours  of  the  time  of  its  publication,  a  great  number  of 
them  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  get  it.  This,  however,  at  present  cannot 
be,  or  at  least  is  not,  done.  Moreover,  if  a  paper  as  good,  or  about  as  good, 
were  published  at  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis,  or  at  any  other  neighboring  city, 
they  would  take  that  in  preference.  The  lack  of  freshness  does  not  operate 
against  the  London  papers  ;  because  they  are  looked  upon  as  foreign  luxuries 
which  must  pass  a  certain  number  of  days  upon  the  seas ;  and  what  Dominie 
Sampson  would  call  their  timeous  articles,  those  upon  the  public  affairs  of 
the  day,  are  those  for  which  they  are  least  prized  in  this  country.  The 
articles  upon  social  and  literary  subjects,  upon  science  and  art,  and  those 
upon  general  politics,  are  those  for  which  the  London  papers  are  bought  by 
American  readers ;  and  upon  all  those  subjects  their  articles  are  so  perfectly 
well  adapted  to  our  public — how,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ? — and  are  so 
incomparably  superior  to  those  which  heretofore  have  been  published  in  the 
United  States,  that  people  who  felt  the  craving  for  any  such  literary  pabulum 
wisely  paid  for  the  best  double  the  price  at  which  they  were  offered  what  it 
must  be  confessed  was,  in  comparison,  a  very  poor  thing,  although  it  was  our 
own.  Inferiority  of  home  production,  wide  diffusion  of  population,  and  the 
excellence  and  suitableness  of  that  which  is  provided  by  the  press  of  the 
city  which  must  be,  as  it  has  been,  for  centuries  the  literary  metropolis  of  the 
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English  race,  have  therefore  cooperated  against  the  success  in  America  of 
those  very  important  literary  enterprises,  weekly  reviews  of  politics,  society, 
literature  and  art.  Until  these  causes  cease  to  cooperate,  the  assured  success 
of  such  publications  here  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  even  if  it  is  to  be  desired. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  failure  of  the  first  cause  should  put  an 
end  to  their  cooperation. 

The  recent  establishment  in  New  York — if  that  may  be  spoken  of  as  estab- 
lished which  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  stable — of  two  weekly  reviews  of  high 
aims,  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  all  people  who  can  rightly  appreciate  the  in- 
fluence which  such  papers,  when  they  are  ably  and  worthily  conducted,  can 
exert  upon  the  community  in  which  they  are  designed  to  become  a  constantly 
acting  power.  Of  these  two  papers,  one  seemed,  in  the  beginning,  most  in- 
clined to  look  for  its  themes  in  literature,  art,  and  society ;  the  other  gave  at 
first  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  it  was  about  to  devote  itself  chiefly  to 
the  effort  to  remove  all  political  and  social  demarcation  between  the  white 
and  negro  races  in  this  country,  its  treatment  of  other  subjects,  in  which  from 
the  beginning  it  has  shown  both  good  sense  and  good  taste,  being  accepted,  if 
indeed  not  offered,  as  condiment  and  garnish  to  the  main  topic  and  chief 
nourisher  at  its  feast.  But,  if  this  were  the  intention  of  its  conductors, 
wiser  counsels  seem  to  have  prevailed  with  them,  and  for  some  time  past,  at 
least,  while  it  has  not  renounced  its  stout  championship  of  the  freedmen,  and 
what  in  its  judgment  are  "equal  rights  for  all,"  it  has  entered  with  boldness 
and  ability  upon  the  widest  field  of  discussion  in  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit. 
It  has  its  own  peculiar  views,  and  a  tone  also  of  its  own,  as  every  paper  and 
every  man  of  inherent  life  and  strength  must  have ;  but  it  is  no  mere  organ 
of  an  ism  or  a  faction.  In  particular  it  has  deserved  well  of  all  decent  people 
by  its  efforts  to  elevate  and  mollify  the  style  of  political  discussion  in  our  daily 
press.  In  the  other,  the  elder  of  the  two,  some  pleasing  essays  have  ap- 
peared, with  a  few  which  would  do  credit  to  any  similar  paper  in  the 
world ;  and  to  writing  of  this  kind  it  adds  desirable  information,  agreeably 
given,  upon  literature  and  art  and  kindred  subjects.  But  this  paper,  although 
it  has  recently  taken  a  higher  tone  and  discussed  its  themes  with  a  wider 
scope,  has  thus  far  chiefly  distinguished  itself  from  other  papers  of  its  kind, 
past  and  present,  by  a  prolonged  outcry,  which  may  in  fact  be  called  a  shriek, 
for  an  American  literature,  by  fitful  wails  over  the  neglect  of  American  writ- 
ers of  reputation  and  ability  to  contribute  to  its  columns,  and  by  assaults 
equally  venomous,  unwarranted  and  ill-judged  upon  society  in  New  York. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  subjects— the  attempt,  nay  the  desire,  to 
create  a  distinctive  American  literature  is  in  itself  indicative  of  very  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  sources  and  the  development  of  all  literature.  It  is 
simply  absurd.  An  American  literature  cannot  be  made,  even  if  it  were  de- 
sirable ;  and  it  is  not  desirable,  even  if  it  could  be  made.  But,  passing  by 
this  topic  as  one  demanding  more  extended  consideration  than  it  can  receive 
under  the  heading  of  these  remarks,  we  may  find  one  cognate  and  not  less  in- 
teresting in  the  complaints  of  the  paper  in  question  that  it  cannot  obtain  the 
services  of  authors  of  acknowledged  ability.  Twice  within  a  short  time  it 
has  wrung  its  editorial  hands  and  wept  through  double-leaded  columns  be- 
cause the  men  who  it  thinks  ought  to  write  for  it  continuously  neglect  to  do 
so.  They  write  polite  answers  to  notes,  but  they  don't  send  in  the  manuscript. 
To  the  mind  accustomed  to  look  at  things  in  the  light  in  which  they  appear 
to  the  public— that  is,  as  a  competent  editor  looks  at  them— the  question 
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will  present  itself,  Is  it  wise  editing,  this  announcing  again  and  again  to  the 
world  that  your  writers  are  not  persons  of  acknowledged  ability,  not  the  men 
whom  you  wish  to  write,  and  who,  you  think,  ought  to  write  for  you  ?  And 
again,  Is  it  just  to  your  unknown  contributors,  does  it  give  them  a  fair  chance 
with  your  readers,  thus  to  cry  down  th<-ir  work  ix-ion  f,lk-:,  an-1  t«.-ll  the  pub- 
lic that  you  can  bid  it  only  to  an  ent<  rt;unm<  nt  of  novices?  Would  it  not  be 
fairer  to  them,  and  much  better  policy,  as  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned, 
to  let  their  writing  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits?  Then  if  it  be  good 
enough  to  be  attributed  to  men  o;  in  the  literary  world,  why,  so 

much  the  better  for  both  of  you  ;  but  if  not,  neither  suffers  unjustly. 

The  confession  has  been  made,  however ;  the  milk  has  been  spilled ;  and 
this  weekly  defies  the  old  proverb,  mingling  with  its  crying  expressions 
of  its  inability  to  conjecture  why  men  of  ability  will  not  write  for  it  and 
for  other  papers  of  its  kind.  The  subject  is  one  of  no  little  interest,  not 
only  to  literary  and  bookish  people,  but  to  the  whole  reading  public ;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  there  are  two  very  good  rea- 
sons, if  not  more,  why  writers  of  reputation  are  not  ready  to  fill  the  columns 
of  such  weekly  papers  as  we  have  had  hitherto,  and  why,  if  they  do  work  for 
them,  they  write  hastily  and  not  thoughtfully,  giving  themselves  up  to  what, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  our  military  men,  is  mere  literary  bushwhacking  on  a 
large  scale.  The  first  and  in  itself  the  all-sufficient  reason  for  this  is  that 
these  papers  do  not  offer  payment  that  will  command  the  best  literary  service. 
Perhaps  the  proprietors  of  these  publications  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than 
they  do  pay.  It  is  not  necessary  to  charge  them  with  narrow  views  or  penu- 
riousness ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  reason  remains — the  payment 
offered  is  inadequate  to  the  service  asked.  Other  things  being  reasonably  un- 
objectionable, first-rate  pay  will  command  first-rate  work.  Pay  men  of  letters 
at  the  same  rate  at  which  you  would  be  obliged  to  pay  men  of  corresponding 
reputation  in  law,  in  medicine,  or  engineering,  and  you  can  have  almost  any- 
thing you  would  like.  That  this  is  true  ceftain  publishers  have,  at  least,  dis- 
covered. For  the  general  assertion  that  men  of  acknowledged  literary  stand- 
ing will  not  write  for  our  weekly  and  monthly  publications  is  far  too  sweep- 
ing, and  is  at  variance  with  well-known  facts  in  regard  to  Messrs.  -Harper  & 
Brothers'  "  Magazine  "  and  "  Weekly  "  and  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly."  The 
conductors  of  any  weekly  paper  or  magazine  who  will  pay  as  well  as  the 
Messrs.  Harper  or  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  paid  for  the  best  work  on 
their  serial  publications  can  have  very  soon,  if  not  immediately,  writing  as 
good  as  that,  for  instance,  which  Dr.  Holmes  has  often  sent  to  the  "  Atlantic," 
or  which  Mr.  Curtis  put,  during  the  war,  into  "  Harper's  Weekly."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  most  literary  labor  in  this  country  is 
wretchedly  under-paid.  A  man  of  letters,  worthy  of  the  name,  and  especially 
one  who  has  the  quickness  of  perception,  the  readiness  of  hand,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  requisite  for  first-rate  work  upon  a  weekly  paper,  is 
generally  a  man  of  some  social  as  well  as  some  intellectual  culture,  and 
unless  he  is  a  mere  Bohemian,  he  must  gain  enough  to  live  upon  with  com- 
fort and  self-respect.  But  at  the  usual  rate  of  payment  for  casual  contribu- 
tions to  weekly  papers  and  magazines  (book  authorship  being,  for  obvious 
reasons,  left  out  of  the  question),  this  cannot  be  done.  A  man  may  live  upon 
a  moderate  salary  as  one  of  an  editorial  staff — although  the  salary  be,  as  it 
surely  will  be,  not  half  what  a  corresponding  ability  and  exertion  would  com- 
mand in  another  occupation— adding  something  to  his  regular  pay  by  outside 
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work;  but  a  man  who  undertakes  to  live  by  occasional  contributions  to 
weekly  or  daily  papers  for  which  he  receives  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars,  or  to 
magazines,  for  which  he  gets  five  dollars  a  page,  unless  he  secures  a  steady 
demand  for  all  that  he  will  furnish,  can  write  b}'  steam,  and  has  no  pride  or 
conscience  about  the  quality  of  his  work,  will  soon  find  himself  a  fit  subject 
for  the  poor-house  if  he  is  married,  and  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  social  ad- 
vancement if  he  is  a  bachelor.  The  injustice  done  to  literary  men  among 
us  in  this  respect  is  very  great ;  the  inferiority  of  their  compensation  to  that 
of  men  in  other  walks  of  life  is  degrading  and  unaccountable.  As  a  general 
thing  this  disparity  is  as  ten  to  one.  The  lawyer  of  a  certain  reputation 
receives  for  his  services  $30,000  a  year  where  the  man  of  letters  of  corre- 
sponding ability  and  reputation  does  well  if  he  gets  by  his  pen  $3,000,  or  at 
the  most  $4,000.  There  are  hundreds,  almost  thousands,  of  bookkeepers  and 
salesmen  in  the  city  of  New  York  whose  salaries  are  three  or  four  times  as 
large  as  the  incomes  of  hard  working  men  of  letters,  whose  reputations  extend 
the  country  over  and  to  Europe.  Therefore  it  is  that  gifted  writers  are  not 
ready  to  do  the  work  which  the  shrieks  that  go  up  from  deserted  editors 
call  upon  them  to  do,  and  that  young  men  of  ability  do  not  press  forward  to 
seize  and  wield  the  pens  which  the  men  of  reputation  decline  using.  Unless  a 
man  of  letters  can  write  what  will  bring  him  in  considerably  more  than  he  re- 
ceives for  it  as  a  contribution  to  a  paper  or  a  magazine,  he  has,  in  most  cases, 
little  temptation  to  write ;  or  if  he  should  write,  to  give  time  and  thought 
and  labor  to  his  work  and  do  his  best.  If  entirely  without  property,  he  seeks 
a  salaried  position  of  some  kind,  or  makes  books  of  one  sort  or  another,  or  if 
possible,  does  both.  Few  persons  of  much  acquaintance  with  men  of  letters 
can  have  failed  to  know  more  than  one  of  them  whose  services  to  literature 
were  acknowledged  without  dissent,  and  who,  after  contributing  for  years  to 
papers  and  magazines,  working  hard  and  living  frugally,  could  not  earn 
enough  to  have  a  dollar  in  hand  at  the  year's  end,  even  if  they  made  both  ends 
meet.  These  men  break  down  utterly  if  they  do  not  secure  a  mercantile  in- 
terest in  some  successful  paper  or  magazine ;  they  get  a  professorship  or  some 
other  staff  to  lean  upon,  and  then  either  write  a  little  in  a  make-shift  way 
for  the  lucre's  sake,  or  lay  themselves  out  upon  a  work  that  brings  them  much 
reputation  but  little  money  ;  *  or  they  disappear,  absorbed  into  trade,  manu- 
factures or  politics. 

Our  outcrying  editors  thus  proclaim  :  "  A  good  writer  can  make  a  hand- 
some competence  in  this  country.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  articlea 
for  every  kind  of  publication,  and  at  prices  equal  to  those  paid  in  London  or 
Paris.  In  fact  there  is  no  class  of  work  that  is  better  paid  for  than  that  of 
good  writing."  Not  one  of  these  assertions  is  true.  Very  eminent  ability  in 
any  particular  department  of  letters  will,  it  is  true,  command  a  competence — 
a  bare  competence;  but  the  man  who  uses  scissors  and  paste  pot  to  meet  the 
popular  demand  of  the  hour,  and  not  the  good  writer,  is  the  man  who  gener- 
ally gains  competence,  and  who  is,  by  some  people,  himself  included,  mistaken 
for  a  man  of  letters,  and  even  for  a  successful  author.  As  to  the  price  paid 

*  Such,  for  instance,  as  George  P.  Marsh's  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Language  "  and 
"  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language,"  the  merit  of  which,  superior  to  that 
of  any  books  of  the  kind  in  English  literature,  the  London  Athenaeum  not  being  able  to 
deny,  it  patronized  the  author  after  its  fashion,  in  its  "  pretty  good  for  an  American  " 
vein.  Before  two  years  were  past  the  Lectures  were  in  use  as  text  books  in  schools  and 
colleges  all  over  England.  In  how  many  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  are 
they  so  used? 
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foi  good  writing,  I  have  known  the  conductor  of  a  periodical  publication  send 
an  author  of  established  repute  ten  dollars  for  a  piece  of  work  corresponding 
in  tin-  time  and  thought  expended  upon  it  to  work  for  which  any  one  of  five 
hundred  lawyers  of  respectable  ability  and  corresponding  reputation  in  New 
York  would  have  refused  to  accept  less  than  fifty  dollars,  as  a  mere  retainer.* 
Of  the  constant  demand  for  articles  of  every  kind  at  London  or  i 

with  some  knowledge  of  both  the  demand  here  and  the  prices  there,  I 
am  cut  ire ly  ij/norant.     Do  the  wailing  editors,  who  alternately  scold  and 
He  as  if  they  were  installed  as  dry  nurses  of  our  literat  know 

th"  n-wards  of  successful  periodical  writing  in  Europe?  Brougham,  when  he 
y  Brougham,  a  rising  writer,  wrote  to  the  publisher  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review"  for  an  advance  of  a  thousand  pounds,  saying  that  he 
would  soon  pay  it  by  writing.  He  received  a  check  for  the  money.  This 
was  ti;  tgo;  and  u  thousand  pounds  then,  in  London  or  Edinburgh, 

would  he  very  inadequately  represented  by  ten  thousand  dollars  now,  in  New 
York.  What  would  be  the  answer  of  any  publisher  in  this  country  to  any 
writer  for  an  advance  of  ten  thousand  dollars?  The  "  London  Times,"  as  I 
am  informed,  beside  paying  one  of  its  special  correspondents  a  salary  equal  to 
that  of  one  of  our  Cabinet  Ministers,  with  his  travelling  expenses,  and 
honoring  drafts  in  addition  for  supplementary  purposes,  twice  sent  him 
checks  which  paid  debts  not  inconsiderable,  and  allows  him  when  not  en- 
gaged a  pension  of  $1,500  a  year  as  a  mere  retainer.  This  may  be  considered 
a  singular  case ;  but  I  know  of  another,  in  which  the  writer,  being  a  young 
man  of  no  reputation  out  of  London,  and  not  a  high  one  there,  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  gold,  with  travelling  expenses,  and 
"  a  margin  for  extras "  beside.  Do  our  newspaper  conductors  deal  with 
"  good  writers  "  in  this  style?  It  may  be  said,  this  is  the  "London  Times," 
an  exceptional  paper.  But  I  have  learned  that  other  London  papers,  daily 
and  weekly,  do  almost  as  well  with  the  writers  whose  services  they  do 
engage — the  number  of  these  being,  of  course,  smaller  in  the  latter  case  than 
in  the  former.  Papers  like  the  "Saturday  Review,"  and  the  "Pall  Mall 
Gazette "  don't  stick  at  adding — within  certain  limits,  of  course — a  guinea 
an  article  to  the  price  paid  to  a  contributor  whose  services  they  care  about 
retaining ;  whereas,  it  appears  to  be  the  chief  object  of  our  publishers  of 

*As  this  article  bears  the  author's  name,  it  is  proper  to  say  here  that  I  am  not  record- 
ing my  own  woes,  and  am  complaining  vicariously  and  not  for  myself.  It  so  happens  that 
I  never  sent  a  manuscript  of  my  own  either  to  paper  or  magazine  for  acceptance,  and 
that  I  have  received  the  price  I  myself  set  upon  everything  that  the  conductors  of  papers 
or  magazines  have  asked  me  to  write  for  them.  And  here  I  will  say  that  almost  all  the 
talk  about  prejudice,  indifference  to  merit,  vulgar  grasping  and  purse  pride  on  the  part 
of  publishers  is  without  foundation.  Publishers  do  their  business  like  other  men,  for 
profit ;  but  it  is  to  their  interest  to  bring  out  what  is  good,  and,  above  all,  what  is  new 
and  good ;  and  their  interest  is  on  the  side  of  the  young  writer  of  talent.  As  for  a 
genius,  they  would  welcome  him  as  Mr.  Barnum  would  welcome  an  unheard  of  monster. 
And,  according  to  my  observation,  as  well  as  my  experience,  they  generally  pay  as  well 
as  they  can  afford  to  pay.  I  am  sure  that  all  fair  and  reasonable  men  of  letters  who 
have  had  dealings  with  Messrs.  Harper  <fe  Brothers,  or  Messrs.  Scribner  &,  Company,  or 
Mr.  Putnam,  or  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  <fc  Company,  Ticknor  <k  Fields  or  the  late 
Phillips  A  Sampson,  will  say  that  they  have  been  dealt  with  not  only  justly,  but  hand- 
somely, by  these  gentlemen.  If  they  will  not,  their  experience  has  been  very  different 
from  mine.  Indeed,  I  have  met  with  but  one  publishing  house,  or  rather  one  publisher, 
whose  conduct  is  of  another  character.  And  if  that  one  will  be  recognized  quito  as 
well  unmentioned  as  if  its  name  were  given,  it  is  not  my  fault. 
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newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  to  see  how  nearly  they  can  bring  the  entire 
price  of  an  article  down  to  a  corresponding  sum.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
these  publishers  for  a  seeming  parsimony  which  may  be  but  the  inevitable 
part  of  a  prudent  economy.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  does  not  touch 
the  point  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  payment  as  far  as  the  writers  are  con- 
cerned. In  Europe,  a  writer  of  ability  receives  much  higher  pay  than  he  can 
hope  for  here,  where  expenses  of  all  kinds  are  much  greater.  Then,  too,  when 
the  conductors  of  European  papers  and  magazines  of  standing  wish  a  man  to 
write  for  them,  they  say,  frankly,  "  We  should  like  to  have  you  do  such  and 
such  articles  for  us,  and  we  are  ready  to  pay  so  much  for  the  service."  The 
arrangement  is  made  for  this  sum,  or  a  larger  one,  and  the  check  is  sent,  or  is 
ready  regularly  without  another  word.  How  many  contributors  to  news- 
papers and  magazines  in  this  country  can  say  that  such  has  been  their  ex- 
perience ? 

A  discussion  of  this  subject  would  be  unfair  as  well  as  incorrect  which  left 
out  of  view  the  fact  that  expenses,  other  than  those  for  literary  matter,  are 
proportionately  much  smaller,  and  receipts  proportionately  much  larger,  upon 
British  than  upon  American  periodicals.  American  publishers,  if  they  would 
do  a  large  business  and  reach  the  whole  reading  public,  are  obliged  to  publish 
cheap,  while  for  paper,  printing,  pay  of  clerks,  and  all  other  business  services, 
they  must  pay  dear.  The  sufferer  by  this  is  the  writer.  For,  strangely 
enough,  payment  of  the  paper-maker  and  the  printer  is  regarded  as  the  first 
necessity,  because  dealing  with  them  is  "business,"  and  they  furnish  the 
essentials.  Most  absurd  plea,  and  really  preposterous !  for  it  puts  that  first 
which  is  really  last.  To  any  man  who  does  not  look  upon  a  promissory  note 
as  the  highest  style  of  literature,  and  its  punctual  payment  as  the  supreme 
test  of  honor,  the  person  who  furnishes  the  material  without  which  there 
would  be  no  need  for  printers,  and  makers  of  printing  paper,  and  binders, 
would  seem  to  be  the  distinctively  essential  person  in  this  matter,  and  his 
just  payment  the  first  necessity.  There  might,  perhaps,  a  greater  calamity 
befall  the  world  than  that  writing  should  cease  ;  but  should  it  happen,  where 
would  printers  and  paper-makers  be?  But,  hitherto,  at  least,  the  writer  has 
been  the  sufferer  from  the  periodical  publisher's  necessity  of  selling  cheap 
and  paying  dear.  If  anything  could .  be  squeezed  out  after  paying  busi- 
ness expenses,  including,  of  course,  payment  for  the  publisher's  services, 
it  was  given  to  the  writer — if  it  did  not  happen  to  be  too  much.  If  matters 
did  not  turn  out  well,  he  without  whom  there  would  have  been  no  matter  at 
all  got  nothing.  As  to  cheapness,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of 
the  British  publishers.  We  talk  not  a  little,  perhaps  we  boast,  of  our  cheap 
literature.  But  even  before  the  war  a  London  publisher,  who  made  it  a  point 
to  publish  cheap  books  for  a  small  profit  on  a  large  circulation,  could  manu- 
facture a  book  better,  in  every  respect,  than  the  best  of  our  cheap  pub- 
lications, and  sell  it  for  less  money.  Since  the  war,  the  advantage  of  the 
British  publisher  in  this  respect  has  become  much  greater.  But  in  Great 
Britain  the  publisher's  calculation  generally  is  to  make  a  large  profit  on  a 
small  sale,  or,  at  least,  to  publish  at  such  a  price  that  even  the  sale 
of  an  edition  of  five  hundred  in  case  of  a  book,  or  two  thousand  in  that  of  a 
periodical,  will  pay  a  profit.  Should  the  sale  prove  very  large,  so  much  the 
better.  But  here  it  would  be  impossible  to  publish  on  such  a  calculation  and 
pay  expenses.  The  price  of  "Black wood's  Magazine"  is  2s.  Qd.  sterling  :  so 
18  that  of  "  Eraser."  This  is  equal  to  sixty  cents  in  gold.  The  price  of  the 
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"Cornhill,"  of  "  Macraillan,"  of  the  "Temple  Bar"  and  "London  Society"  is 
Is.  sterling,  about  twenty-five  cents  in  com,  which  was  the  price  of  "  Harper" 
and  the  "Atlantic"  before  the  war.  But  not  only  is  there  much  more  matter 
in  "  Harper"  and  in  the  "Atlantic"  than  in  either  of  the  magazines  just 
i,  tso  that  the  printer's  work  is  very  much  the  more  on  the  American 
•.M'-.H,  but  the  printer  and  the  paper-maker  and  the  binder  get  so  much 
less  in  London  than  in  New  York  that  a  shilling  sterling  represents  very 
much  more  to  the  British  than  twenty-five  cents  in  coin  does  to  the  American 
publisher.  The  price  of  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  the  "  Spectator  "  and 
like  papers  is  6d  sterling,  just  twice  the  price  that  any  of  our  publishers  of 
•weekly  papers  ventured  to  ask  before  the  war,  although  their  expenses  were 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  those  of  their  British  rivals.  But  beside  this,  there 
enters  another  element  into  the  calculation  of  receipts  and  consequent  ability 
to  pay  writers.  This  is  advertising.  Take  up  either  one  of  the  magazines 
just  named  and  look  at  it  fore  and  aft,  and  you  will  find  that  nearly  one-third, 
its  bulk  is  made  up  of  advertisements  put  in  by  the  page.  Look  at  the  "At- 
lantic "  and  see  perhaps  a  page  or  two  beside  those  of  its  own  publishers. 
Examine  in  like  manner  the  original  editions  of  the  British  quarterlies — any 
of  them,  and  see  that  their  advertisements  aro  bulky  enough  to  make  a  vol- 
ume of  respectable  size.  Compare  with  this  the  "  North  American  Review," 
which  has  been  established  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  find  its  advertising 
almost  nothing.  The  same  difference  exists  in  this  respect  between  the  Lon- 
don and  New  York  weekly  papers.  And  not  only  are  the  advertisements  in 
the  former  so  much  more  numerous ;  they  are  paid  for  at  a  much  higher  rate. 
The  rate,  too,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  circulation,  not  its 
extent.  The  "  Saturday  Review  "  at  one  time,  when  its  advertising  was  very 
profitable,  all  at  once  doubled  its  price  for  advertisements.  This  made  no 
difference  at  all  in  the  amount  of  advertising,  which  rather  increased.  Not 
long  after  another  London  weekly  paper,  which  hardly  circulates  one  copy  to 
the  "  Saturday  Review's "  five,  but  which  only  goes  among  the  cultivated 
classes,  also  doubled  its  price  for  advertising  with  a  like  result.  But  here 
people  in  the  very  same  way  of  business  which  those  are  in  who  advertise  so 
freely  and  at  such  high  prices  in  the  London  weekly  papers,  seem  to  regard 
advertising  in  such  papers  as  a  favor — their  contribution  to  the  making  of 
"  an  American  literature."  Which,  indeed,  is  about  as  likely  to  be  made  in  that 
way  as  in  any  other. 

These  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  proprietors  and  con- 
ductors of  Saturday  Reviews  and  of  periodical  literature  generally  labor  in 
America.  As  to  writers,  their  troubles  are  not  of  this  time  and  this  land 
only.  The  complaint  of  the  precariousness  of  a  living  gained  by  the  profes- 
sion of  letters  is  no  new  one.  The  further  we  go  back  the  more  common  do 
we  find  it.  One  of  the  most  successful  authors  that  ever  lived,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  said  that  "literature  is  a  good  staff  but  a  sorry  crutch."  But  since  Sir 
Walter's  time  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  position  and  the  payment 
of  the  literary  class  in.  Europe.  The  periodical  press  there,  of  the  vastnesa 
of  which  those  of  us  who  have  not  looked  into  the  subject  have  no  notion, 
provides  a  large  proportion  of  that  class  with  constant  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment. In  Europe  "  a  good  writer  can  make  a  handsome  competence  ;  " 
but  here  that  desideratum  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  unite  conspic- 
uous ability  and  great  perseverance  to  capacity  for  labor  and  good  management 
in  such  a  degree  as  would  ensure  a  large  fortune  in  any  other  occupation,  or  by 
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the  paste-pot  and  scissor  man,  or  the  clever  charlatan,  who  almost  always  is 
successful  in  all  times  and  all  countries.  A  good  writer  who  is  not  yet  quite 
up  to  making  first-rate  books,  but  who  yet  loves  his  work  and  has  a  con- 
science about  the  doing  it,  if  he  depends  for  his  living  upon  papers  and  maga- 
zines, will  probably  just  not  starve.  A  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  a  lawyer 
or  a  physician  of  only  corresponding  ability  and  opportunity  has,  accidents 
excepted,  a  certainty  of  a  competence  and  a  fair  chance  for  a  comfortable 
fortune. 

Beside  all  this,  or  it  would  be  better  to  say,  in  great  measure  the  reason  of 
all  this  is,  the  commercial,  the  physical,  and  the  political  work  before  us  makes 
such  exacting  demands  upon  the  thought  and  energy  of  the  country,  that  to 
turn  from  these  to  literature  a  man  must  either  be  a  mere  literary  dawdler, 
or  be  so  possessed  of  the  literary  spirit  that  what  is  in  him  must  have  utter- 
ance. The  latter,  happily  for  the  world,  although  not  always  so  for  them- 
selves, can  not  be  deterred  by  difficulty.  In  Europe  the  presence  of  large  and 
well-established  classes  of  people  who  have  money,  culture,  and  leisure  pro- 
vides both  a  constant  demand  for  periodical  literature  of  the  highest  class, 
and  a  corresponding  supply  of  writers  who  are  able  to  furnish  it.  This  con- 
sideration applies,  in  a  great  measure,  to  all  literature.  Younger  brothers 
who  have  allowances,  young  barristers,  fellows  of  colleges,  clergymen  who 
have  a  moderate  but  sure  stipend,  annuitants,  pensioners,  private  tutors,  and 
governesses,  all  highly  educated,  and  many  of  them  educated  with  a  view  to 
those  positions,  constantly  recruit  the  ranks  of  authorship  in  all  departments. 
To  the  existence  of  a  recognized  governess  class  in  England  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  more  female  authors  than  there  are 
in  this  country.  A  large  proportion  of  the  female  authors  of  England  are, 
have  been,  or  were  educated  to  be,  governesses  in  wealthy  families.  In  that 
position  they  acquire  a  social  culture  and  a  knowledge  of  life  which,  combined 
with  their  early  education,  and  the  facility  which  women  have  for  telling  sto- 
ries, fit  them  peculiarly  to  be  tale  writers  and  novelists.  Of  the  numbers  of 
tales  and  novels  produced  yearly  by  this  class  of  writers  in  Great  Britain  our 
public  has  no  notion.  Only  the  successful  names  are  heard  in  this  country ; 
and  in  literature,  even  more  than  in  other  walks  of  life,  one  success  implies 
many  failures.  We  have  no  such  reservoirs  on  which  to  draw  ;  happily,  now 
at  least,  for  us  as  a  people.  For  a  long  time  we  must  expect  to  see  our  share 
in  literature  a  very  small  one  compared  with  that  of  nations  much  our  in- 
feriors in  intellectual  activity  and  diffused  culture.  But  it  need  not  therefore 
be  unimportant  to  the  world  or  without  influence  upon  ourselves. 
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